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Education of United States Veterans in Foreign Countries 
By WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


ORE THAN 1,200 educational institutions in71 Why Study in Foreign Countries? 
foreign countries have been approved by the Many and varied are the reasons given by veterans 
Veterans’ Administration as of January 1947, for the for desiring to carry on their education in foreign 
education of veterans under the provisions of Public —_ countries. Some are language teachers or expect to 
Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, popularly known _—_ become such and wish a year or more abroad to 
as the G.I. Bill of Rights. Hundredsofveteranshave perfect their knowledge of French, German, or 
already enrolled in these schools and thousands of | Spanish. Others are looking forward to careers in 
others are planning to take advantage of this unique _— our foreign service or in the field of international 
opportunity for education in foreign lands. commerce. Still others, finding professional schools 
Legal Basis : in the United States overcrowded, have gone to 
The text of the G. I. Bill of Rights did not explicitly _ Europe to avail themselves of opportunities for 
provide for education of veterans in foreign coun- Preparation in the fields of theology, medicine, 
tries. Neither did it forbid such education. The  fchitecture, engineering, law, dentistry, and veter- 


question, whether or not foreign education was per- inary science. 

missible under this Act, first came up in the summer Many others are of foreign descent and have 
of 1944 when an American veteran wished to entera Parents or other relatives in other countries whom 
Canadian university. At that time, the Administra- they wish to visit after the war. Many wish to go 


tor of Veterans’ Affairs (in decision No. 596, October © tO Europe to study art, music, or drama, in the 
25, 1944), ruled that under the provisions of Public famous cultural centers in England, France, Italy, 
Law 346, “Education and training benefits are avail- OF Switzerland. 
able to a veteran pursuing a course of education or Some are interested more in practical training 
training outside the limits of the United States, its than in cultural education. Veterans want to study 
territories or possessions, subject to the recognition hair styling or dress design in Paris, watchmaking in 
and approval of the school by the Administrator.” Switzerland, oxy-acetylene welding in England, hotel 
In the discussion leading up to this decision the  ©0OkKery in Switzerland, diamond cutting in Holland, 
Administrator referred to the “highly interesting  2¥!-conditioning in Australia, or forestry in New 


bearing on the future of our veterans in the inter- Zealand. 
national scene characterized by peace instead of Not all such requests can be approved, however. 
war,” and commented favorably upon the oppor- The Veterans’ Administration did not feel justified 


tunity such education would provide “as a means for in approving the request of the veteran who wanted 

understanding of international affairs and world ‘© 80 to Canada under the G. I. Bill “to get season- 

citizenship.” ing in ice hockey,” nor of the veteran in Mexico 
pr 9 ee who sent in a bill for $2,785 for a complete bull- 

ormerly Chief, Foreign Education Division, Veterans Admin- fighter’s outfit, including suit, capes, and swords, 

istration; recently transferred to the War Department as Adviser ’ a . 

on Higher Education in the Civilian Information and Education and wanted the Veterans’ Administration to sponsor 

Service, General Headquarters, Supreme Command Allied on-the-job training for him in the bull ring! 

Powers, Tokyo, Japan. Much has been published concerning the thousands 
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of foreign brides of G. I.’s who have come to this 
country. Not so much has been said of the hundreds 
of veterans who have instead settled in foreign coun- 
tries with their newly acquired wives. Many of 
these are seeking education in those countries, par- 
ticularly in England, France, Italy, Australia, and 
New Zealand. A few, finding that their brides are 
dissatisfied with life in the U. S. A., want to return 
with them to their native countries; and, therefore, 
wish to continue their education there. 

Many others do not have foreign wives yet, but— 
based upon wartime acquaintance— are in the 
hopeful process of acquiring them. For example, 
one troubled veteran in the U. S. A. wrote: “The 
girl in England, to whom I am engaged, is having 
difficulties with her parents on the proposition of 
coming here and being so far away from them. My 
problem now is to find a school in England that I 
can attend under the G. I. Bill while I gradually 
sell the U. S. to her parents! Can you forward me 
the necessary data—that is, the school deal. Any 
other advice on contrary would-be-parents-in-law 
wouldn’t go amiss either!” 

Under the provisions of the G. I. Bill, veterans 
may attend foreign educational institutions which 
have been approved by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The Administration approves educational 
institutions in foreign countries, not individual 
students. Therefore, a veteran desiring to enroll 
in a foreign educational institution under this act 
selects the institution which he wishes to attend and 
then requests information from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, as to whether or not it is an approved 
institution. Or he may request a list of approved 
institutions in the country in which he contemplates 
studying. 


Where Veterans Are Studying 


The largest number of veterans are studying in 
Canadian institutions. Some four hundred, how- 
ever, are enrolled at the Mexico City College, and 
many others have enrolled at the University of 
Mexico, particularly for its summer sessions conducted 
in English. The world-famous universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Edinburgh have attracted many 
students. Approximately a hundred veterans have 
already entered the University of Geneva. Another 
hundred are found at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem and the Hebrew Institute of Technology 
in Palestine. 

Smaller numbers have already entered approved 
institutions in Greece, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 





Spain, Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and the Lebanon. Others are found in Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, the Canal Zone, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Peru, and Argentina. In fact it would be 
difficult to find a country in which veterans have 
not enrolled as students or about which they have 
not written letters of inquiry to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Over 10,000 such letters have been 
answered during the past year by the Foreign 
Education Division of the Administration. 


Approved Schools in Foreign Countries 


Practically all leading universities of the world are 
among the approved institutions. Approved also 
are many colleges, technical schools, schools of 
medicine, conservatories of music, schools of art, 
and specialized schools of many other types. 

The largest number of institutions approved to 
date are found in Canada with 256. (See accom- 
panying table.) England is second with 159. Other 
countries having more than 50 approved institutions 
each are: Australia, 84; France, 73; Republic of the 
Philippines, 62; Switzerland, 55; and Italy, 54. 

Ranging from Reykjavik, Iceland, on the north, 
to Dunedin, New Zealand, on the south, the list 
includes—in addition to the institutions which have 
long attracted American students to Europe, Latin 
America, and the Far East—many institutions in 
areas where few Americans have studied before, such 
as the Royal University of Malta, Raffles College at 
Singapore, or the University of Stellenbosch in South 
Africa. 


Special Schools for Veterans 


The University of Stockholm has organized a 
group of courses for American veterans covering a 
full year of study. A knowledge of Swedish is not 
required until the second semester. Some 65 veterans 
enrolled in the course in February of this year. The 
University of Oslo is sponsoring a special summer 
school for American veterans next summer. 

The University of Oxford is planning a special 
school in the summers of 1947, 1949, and 1951 in 
“Western European Civilization” for 130 American 
graduate students. The University of Birmingham 
offers a postgraduate course in Elizabethan literature 
at Stratford-on-Avon for American students in the 
summer of.1947. 

Other summer schools especially designed for 
American students are planned by the University 
of Mexico, the University of Havana, the University 


of Colombia, and McGill University. The last- 




















Educational institutions in foreign countries approved 
by the Veterans’ Administration as of January 10, 
1947 





America: Europe: 
Canada and New- POTS, ohn isin inn 3 
foundland...__..- 258 Belgium.....-..---- 16 
Argentina... .__._--- 18 Czechoslovakia_____- 7 
i 2 kts nntnons 12 
i) Eee 16 mainte ee 12 
British West Indies__ 2 England............ 159 
Canal Zone__.-_.__-- 4 heen 2 
id oe ae 8 a 73 
Colombia.......___- 15 cian See 11 
wg 2 ag 8 
all Stet ik 18 cans se, Se 2 
Dominican Republic. 3 Iceland______- -- 1 
Pedeeet..<-o-2se05 7 oe ee 54 
El Salvador_.______- + Luxembourg. - - ----- 1 
Guatemala_.._.__.. 4 Netherlands_______- 11 
SE eta a 4 Northern Ireland___- 5 
Honduras_-..-_...... 3 pies Se 8 
1: ne ane 30 ce EE 1 
Netherlands West POPC ie nancy ss 3 
= ne oe l RGMAGI, .. . ane ccu 1 
Nicaragua__-______- 1 peotiend... ......... 28 
Panama.......- = 2 BPMN. cap ceociccnan 7 
Paragueyc...2.<.<- 3 Swedes...........- 16 
Re Sk Sh! a 7 Switzerland________- 55 
NS Aiea 11 Union of Soviet So- 
Venezuela......_... 5 cialist Republics__- 10 
sue Se 9 
NS Oe ees 428 FO. . oo acus 10 
Australasia: , _ $25 
ROR nidnens 84 Asia: 
New Zealand. _-_-- IR 1 
Republic of the Phil- eee 8. 2 a 6 
ippines........... 62 RS See ee eee 30 
|) ee ae eee 1 
i ncnnerans 154 EE Ene 1 
Africa: Japan and Korea___- 17 
i 1 RN ais snag exe 2 
ee... 8 a ee A Ee 4 
a ees l Settlements Straits _ - 1 
Mauritius. _........ 1 Turkey.........--.- 4 
Union of South Africa 13 ie ae 


OMEES «5 acto 24 Granp Totat.. 1,218 





1 Approval of institutions in this country suspended on request of the War 
Department. 


named is a French summer school in French-speaking 
Canada. 


Criteria for Approval 


The data in the table are not complete. New 
institutions are investigated and approved each 
month. Usually an investigation is undertaken 
only when a request concerning an unapproved 
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institution is received from a veteran. Much 
significant information concerning such institutions 
can be secured from libraries, embassies, the United 
States Office of Education, and other sources in 
Washington. Whenever such information is in- 
sufficient, the Department of State is requested to 
furnish a report upon the institution from the 
appropriate diplomatic or consular officer abroad. 
No simple set of rigid and uniform criteria can be 
set up to determine satisfactorily whether such 
a wide variety of types of institutions are adequately 
“qualified and equipped” (to use the phrasing of 
the law) to furnish education to veterans. The 
final criteria must be the considered and intelligent 
judgment of one or more professiohal educators. In 
arriving at such judgments, however, the following 
criteria have been formulated as a general guide: 


1. Control—Publicly controlled (national, State, or local); 
privately controlled (church, agency, organization, foundation, or 
private ownership). In most countries the Ministry of Education 
is usually a reliable source of information for publicly controlled 
institutions but often has little responsibility for or knowledge 
of many of the privately controlled ones. 

2. Staff—Character, training, experience, numerical adequacy, 
teaching load, community standing. The staff is usually the 
most important factor to be considered in judging an institution. 

3. Plant and equipment.—Adequacy, variety, and recency of 
library, laboratory equipment, shops, studios, instruments, etc., as 
appropriate to the purpose of the institution. 

4. Curriculum.—Variety, scope, and adequacy of the courses 
of study offered; methods of instruction. 

5. Finances——Financial support and stability, endowment, 
sources of funds, adequacy of funds. 

6. Stability—History, stability, and general reputation in the 
community and among other institutions of similar type. This 
factor is somewhat intangible but very real and distinctly signifi- 
cant. Special attention to this factor is desirable in the case 
of privately owned schools operated for profit. 

7. Graduates ——Reputation and success of the graduates. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them” is as valid in education as is 
religion. 


Limitations and Problems 


Veterans of World War II who desire to attend 
institutions in foreign countries under the provisions 


of the G. I. Bill of Rights are advised of the following 
limitations and problems: 


1. Approval of institutions by the Veterans’ Administration does 
not indicate that it is currently possible for veterans to attend them 
in every case, because certain countries and institutions have 
found it impossible to accommodate foreign students during the 
immediate postwar period. 

2. All veterans who desire to study abroad should bear in mind 
that they will likely encounter difficulties in connection with high 
costs of living, which—together with restrictions preventing 
American students from taking part-time jobs while attending 








school—make it impossible in many foreign countries for the 
veteran’s subsistence allowance to cover minimum expenses. 

3. Differences in scholastic standards pose another problem 
which confronts the veteran studying abroad. Some of the leading 
universities in Europe will not admit American students before 
they have completed 2 or more years of undergraduate study, 
and some insist on knowledge of a foreign language as a pre- 
requisite to enrollment. 

4. Also to be considered are differences in scholastic credits and 
classifications, which oftentimes render it difficult to transfer from 
American to foreign institutions, and vice versa. 

5. Housing, food, and clothing shortages, as well as other un- 
favorable postwar conditions in the occupied territories of Ger- 
many, Austria, Japan, and Korea, preclude the possibility of 
study in these areas on the part of American veterans or other 
citizens of the United States during the immediate future. 


Financial Benefits Available 


The educational benefits under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, including subsistence allowance 
of $65 or $90 per month, are open to qualified 
veterans who initiate their courses of study not later 
than 4 years after the date of discharge or the ter- 
mination of World War II, whichever is the later. 
These benefits are exactly the same whether a veteran 
enrolls in an approved institution in the United 
States or in a foreign country. 


International Understanding and Good Will 


One of the effective methods of developing inter- 
national understanding and good will is through the 
interchange of students among the different countries 
of the world. Before the war, several thousand 
Americans were studying abroad and several thou- 
sand students from foreign countries were studying in 
the United States. 

This method of encouraging international under- 
standing and mutual respect was unfortunately 
interrupted by the war. Now, however, there is an 
opportunity for it to be restored and accentuated, due, 
in part, to the provisions of the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
Before the war students went to foreign countries 
at their own expense to broaden their education. 
Now they are going with contributions on the part 
of the Government toward their education, even if 
the subsistence allowance may not provide all of 
their living expenses under present conditions in 
some countries. 

Several thousand young men and young women, 
with the international viewpoint developed by a 
period of study abroad, will be outstanding informal 
ambassadors of understanding and good will and 
should contribute much toward the future peace of 
the world. 
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Carnegie[Study of Veterans’ Education 


A COMPREHENSIVE sTUDY, jointly initiated by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, will evaluate academic performance of students 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

The College Entrance Examination Board will 
conduct the study for the foundation. Approxi- 
mately a dozen colleges and universities representing 
as many different types of institutions as possible 
will be invited to participate in the project. They 
will be chosen on a broad geographical basis, and will 
include both large and small colleges as well as 
men’s and coeducational institutions. 

The study will seek to answer such basic ques- 
tions as: Do veterans in general make better students 
than nonveterans? How do factors like age, nature 
of military experience, and marital status relate to 
quality of academic work? What types of veterans 
seem to succeed best and why? To determine the 
effect of the G. I. Bill of Rights in removing the 
economic barriers to education, the study will also 
compare the academic performance of the veterans 
who would have gone to college without the G. I. 
Bill and those who wanted to go to college but could 
not have done so without the bill. 

Special achievement tests, questionnaires, and per- 
sonal interviews with veteran and nonveteran 
students, as well as standard college records on ad- 
missions and performance, will be used by the board 
in conducting the study. 





Five-Year Course in Pharmacy 


An Optionat 5-year curriculum for students in 
pharmacy, as an alternative to the present 4-year 
curriculum, has been announced by the School of 
Pharmacy, Western Reserve University. The 4-year 
program will be retained for students desiring it. 
In both programs a minimum of 3200 clock hours of 
work are required for graduation. 

It is reported that under present crowded condi- 
tions at the School of Pharmacy many applicants 
have not been able to enter pharmacy courses. The 
new 5-year plan permits the acceptance of more ap- 
plicants than originally planned, because under this 
arrangement students will not require the facilities 
of the School of Pharmacy until the 2 years of pre- 
pharmacy subjects have been completed. 




















Preceptorial Studies at Colgate University 
By STRANG LAWSON. * 


PRECEPTORIAL PROGRAM was begun ex- 

perimentally at Colgate University in 1930, 
and developed until—by 1933—every freshman was 
under the personal guidance of a member of the 
faculty. Preceptorial relations were continued in 
attenuated form even during the war years. The 
revised version, known as ‘“‘Preceptorial Studies,” 
was put into effect in September 1946. 


Relation to Colgate Plan 
Of General Education| 


In order to make clear the nature of Preceptorial 
Studies it is necessary to say something about Col- 
gate’s design for general education, of which it is a 
part. 

The chief instrument of the general education 
curriculum now taking shape is the following series 
of core courses distributed over the 4 undergraduate 
years: Natural science, Public affairs, Philosophy and 
Religion, Fine arts and Literature, Area studies, 
English communication, and a senior integration 
course yet unnamed. It is intended to employ in 
these courses a selective problem or project method. 
The purpose is not to supply the student with encyclo- 
pedic information but, instead, to give him the tools 
for educating himself to perceive, think, evaluate, 
and develop personal and social responsibility. 

The first five of these core courses are given in the 
freshman and sophomore years. At the end of the 
sophomore year the student is required to pass a 
general examination before being admitted to an 
upper-class concentration program. This examina- 
tion will be grounded in the core courses, but will go 
beyond them in an attempt to measure the student’s 
intellectual growth—whether or not it is the result 
of classroom teaching. The Sophomore General 
Examination will also test proficiency in English, 
which the student is expected to maintain with- 
out formal instruction—required freshman English 
courses having been eliminated. 


Chief Functions of Preceptorial Studies 


As part of this pattern, Preceptorial Studies is a 
2-year program, intended to promote the student’s 
self-education by individual attention to his abilities 





*Di ctor of Preceptorial Studies, Colgate Unsversity. 
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and progress. Preceptorial work is required in the 
freshman year; is voluntary in the sophomore year. 
No academic credit is given. Responsibility is 
placed upon the student to avail himself fully of the 
interlocking services of his preceptor. These include 
stimulation of the interests opened up by the core 
courses and advice on oral and written expression. 

With the broad demands of the Sophomore Gen- 
eral Examination in mind, the preceptor encourages 
the student to explore problems arising in his core 
courses but not necessarily confined to any one of 
them; to engage in reading needed for his balanced 
development; and to express his ideas cogently. 
These preceptorial projects are varied according to 
need and ability and are intended in some measure 
to unify the student’s academic experience of the 
first 2 college years. 

From the outset each student is challenged to hold 
his own in intellectual discussion. Practical atten- 
tion is given in the freshman year to techniques of 
study, reading, writing, and the use of the library, 
as these problems arise in the student’s work. In 
the sophomore year there is increased emphasis 
upon the command of facts, ideas, and analytical 
power that the student will be expected to display 
in the Sophomore General Examination. 


Staff 


Preceptorial Studies is staffed by a selected panel 
of the regular faculty and a supplementary corps of 
graduate preceptors. The members of the Precepto- 
rial Panel are released from part of their classroom 
teaching load for this purpose; the graduate pre- 
ceptors divide their time equally between preceptorial 
duties and their own programs of graduate study 
leading to the master’s degree. Each graduate pre- 
ceptor is associated with a member of the Panel so 
that he may have available the cooperation of a more 
mature colleague. Operating as a team, the gradu- 
ate preceptor and his Panel associate are in charge 
of the preceptorial activities of some 20 freshmen, 
with whom weekly contact is normally maintained 
through alternating individual and small group 
meetings. Primary responsibility for continuity in 
preceptorial relations is entrusted to the graduate 
preceptor, and within the limits of the stated ob- 
jectives he is left free to develop his own methods. 








Special problems are the subject of consyltation with 
the Panel associate, who also participates in the 
activities of preceptorial groups. 

In addition to the graduate preceptors and the 
members of the Preceptorial Panel, the services of a 
' group of faculty consultants are drawn upon as 
needed. A flexible system of cross-reference assures 
that any student’s problem, whether it concern 
reading comprehension, or vocational guidance, or a 
special interest, or an emotional tension likely to 
impair his work, is referred to the staff member most 
competent to advise. 


Individualized Counseling 


Within the framework of its academic purpose, 
which is to help the student make himself as effective 
as possible in his courses and general examinations, 
Preceptorial Studies is concerned with the student as 
a human being. It is the means by which in the 
under-class years the individual is singled out from 
the mass. The preceptor has available the kind of 
information supplied by academic profiles, and the 
auxiliary services of the University’s testing center 
if these are required. But his knowledge of the 
student rests chiefly upon a continuing personal re- 
lationship, in which the preceptor is alert to the 
factors of personality and motivation that may play 
as large a part as intellectual ability in the student’s 
success or failure. The preceptor uses whatever 
techniques of counseling are most appropriate, in- 
cluding the nondirective method when direction 
would be irrelevant because the student must make 
his own decision. 


Preceptorial Group Activities 


Preceptorial group activities may serve a number 
of purposes, but are chiefly discussions conducted by 
the students themselves with the preceptor serving 
as moderator. Consisting normally of 10 students, 
the groups are small enough to give every student 
informal practice in oral expression. In panels and 
other forms of discussion he has opportunity to 
articulate his views and to develop confidence in his 
capacity for leadership in a social situation. In- 
terest in current events, ethics, literature, science, 
and technology is reflected in the topics, and the 
issue is often one that cuts across the divisional lines 
of the curriculum. There is considerable variety in 
these meetings, depending upon the interests of the 
group and the technique of the preceptor. Faculty 
members are sometimes present by invitation but 
the formal lecture is taboo. Chairmen elected by 





the groups serve also as delegates to a preceptorial 
council which is consulted on the educational con- 
tent and method of Preceptorial Studies. 


Preceptorial English 


The preceptorial function concerning good English 
is rélated to the faculty’s decision to eliminate re- 
quired freshman English courses. This was a de- 
liberate choice, based on three premises: First, ac- 
ceptance by the whole faculty of responsibility for 
requiring good organization, clarity, and appropriate 
usage in all written work; second, motivation of 
habitual good writing by students in order to meet 
the English standards set by the Sophomore General 
Examination; third, the assumption that any student 
admitted to the University could by taking sufficient 
pains meet these standards. (The “exceptions” are 
required to take a noncredit remedial course.) 

Responsibility for the competent use of English is 
thus placed upon the student himself. The preceptor 
does not relieve him of this responsibility, but his 
services are available if the student wants help in 
helping himself. The preceptor does not give formal 
instruction in English. His guidance is functional, 
on the basis of the student’s academic requirements 
or his need to communicate something that pre- 
ceptorial conferences have made it important for him 
to master and express. 

Students are encouraged to discuss with their pre- 
ceptors problems of substance and organization, prior 
to presenting a paper in a course, and to submit other 
papers for criticism. More detailed discussion of the 
mechanics and effectiveness of a paper after it has 
been graded in a course indicates how the next one 
may be improved. Personal observation-of writing 
ability keeps the preceptor in close contact with the 
student’s intellectual growth, of which such ability 
is a good index. 





Army Language Teaching Methods at Oberlin 


Army language teaching methods are being used in 
beginning German classes at Oberlin College. The 
“mimicry-memorizing” method, which has been 
used successfully in small selected groups in Army 
classes and in some colleges, is adapted to a class of 
40 students. It differs from other recent expeti- 
ments in the size of the group, in the fact that 
students are unselected, and that greatest emphasis is 
placed upon the attainment of oral facility. 
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The Universities of Mexico 
By CAMERON D. EBAUGH * 


to PAN AMERICAN UNION has just pub- 
lished The Universities of Mexico, fifth volume of 
the series on Higher Education in Latin America. This 
new volume is a welcome contribution to the field of 
comparative education. 

In general, Mexican institutions are shown to fol- 
low the pattern of higher education common to other 
Latin American countries. The National Autono- 
mous University, with 29 faculties, schools, and 
research institutes, enrolling 21,676 students in 1944, 
is Officially recognized as the national accrediting 
agency for secondary and university schools, and 
consequently little variation is found in administra- 
tion, Organization, and general requirements among 
the Federal, State, and private institutions treated 
in the report. 

Among the features in Mexican higher education 
are: The Colegio de Mexico, the Women’s University, 
the Workers’ University, the summer school of the 
National University, and the National Association 
of University Rectors. 


Colegio de Mexico 


The Colegio de Mexico, founded in 1940, was an 
outgrowth of the work of the Casa de Espafia, which 
had functioned since 1938 as a social and work center 
for a select group of refugee Spanish intellectuals. 
Established through contributions made by the Casa 
de Espana, the Mexican Federal Government, the 
National Autonomous University, and the Founda- 
tion for Economic Culture, it is a private, nonprofit 
organization for the advancement of research, teach- 
ing, and artistic pursuits. Its principal activities 
have to do with scientific research in the humanities 
and in sociology; the granting of scholarships and 
the creation of professorships, the publication of 
books and monographs on the results of scholarly 
investigation; and services of intellectual cooperation 
and coordination between institutions of learning in 
Mexico and those in other countries. 


Women's University of Mexico 


Founded in 1943 to increase educational oppor- 
tunities for women, the Women’s University of 
Mexico is a private institution with programs of 
study accredited by the National Autonomous Uni- 
versity. Like most other universities in Mexico, 





*Senior specialist in education in Latin-American Countries. 
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this new school maintains its own preparatory sec- 
tion. Professional training for degrees is provided 
in four fields—Spanish language and literature, pub- 
lic administration and foreign service, library science, 
and the pharmaceutical-biological sciences. 

For those women who do not hold the secondary 
school baccalaureate and do not wish to attain it, 
the Women’s University offers a number of special 
courses in such varied fields as journalism, Roent- 
genology, interior decoration, and nutrition. Thor- 
ough training is provided in every field, and intellec- 
tual and vocational guidance is emphasized. In 
1946 the enrollment totalled 354 students, 30 percent 
of whom held scholarships. 


Workers’ University 

The Workers’ University of Mexico, founded in 
1936 to develop self-respect among the workers, 
and an understanding of the contributions they make 
to society, is an outgrowth of the national program 
inaugurated about 1917 for the education of the 
masses. The aim is to give the students a genera] 
and realistic knowledge of the evolution of the world 
and mankind, and of the various social and economic 
systems that have been tried. Teaching usually 
takes the form of lectures, seminars, and discussion, 
supplemented by visits to industrial plants, public 
offices, and other points of interest in the Republic. 
The courses are not professional or technical in 
nature, but rather social and political. Activities 
are carried on primarily in the following departments: 
School of Problems of Mexico, School of Political 
Preparation for Workers, School of Labor Law, 
School of Union Organization, and School of Modern 
Languages; also through basic courses, short courses, 
seminars of Mexican history, journalism and 
research, and through cultural activities. Tuition is 
free and no diplomas or degrees are conferred. In 
1945 the University had 1,500 students, some 300 of 
whom were from foreign countries—200 from the 
United States. 


Summer School of the National University 

The summer school for foreign students was 
organized by the National University in 1921. 
Under members of the teaching staff of the faculty 
of philosophy and letters and under other national 
and foreign scholars of distinction, a wide range of 
graduate and undergraduate courses in language, 








literature, art, history, and social conditions of 
Mexico is provided. By arrangement, credit for 
work completed in the summer session may be 
transferred to institutions in the United States. 
Students may also obtain the master of arts degree 
in Spanish in the summer school. The attendance 
of students from the United States in the summer 
session of the university in 1946 totaled 1,063. All 
States were represented except Nevada and Rhode 


Island. 


National Association of University Rectors 


For many years the National University has 
worked to bring greater uniformity to the various 
aspects of higher education in the Mexican States. 
It was largely for this purpose that the National 
Association of University Rectors was founded. 
This organization meets annually for the discussion 
of the common problems faced by the universities. 
Among the decisions and recommendations of this 
body in recent meetings, the following may be cited 
as revealing some trends in higher education in 
Mexico: (1) Universities should be free from political 
intervention and control; (2) alumni associations 
should be organized in every university; (3) professor 
and student exchanges should be promoted among 
all Mexican universities; (4) State universities should 
stress regional studies and research in the social 
and economic fields for the better orientation and 
the improvement of higher education in the Republic 
as a whole; and (5) the social service required of all 
medical students, having proved beneficial to both 
students and communities, should be required of 
all university students in their respective fields of 
specialization. 





New Graduate School and Research Institute* 


Tue InstiTuTE oF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY at Char- 
lottesville, Va. was founded as a nonprofit institu- 
tion by a cooperating membership of the textile 
industry. Chartered by the State of Virginia in 
1944, the institute was established as an educational 
institution for the instruction of students at the 
graduate level and for research in scientific branches 
of learning. On January 24, 1947, the Virginia 
State Board of Education approved the academic 
program and the right of the institute to grant the 
degrees of master of science and doctor of philosophy. 


*Submitted by George H. Coleman, Dean, Institute of Textile 
Technology, Charlottesville, Va. 


The academic curriculum, which is entirely at the 
graduate level, emphasizes training in the funda- 
mental sciences. The courses offered include 
advanced work in chemistry and physics, together 
with courses in mathematics, engineering, eco- 
nomics, biology, and allied fields. Courses are 
offered also on natural and artificial fibers, fiber 
microscopy, textile testing and standards, and on 
the principles of textile processes. Attention is 
given to training in advanced technical writing and 
oral exposition. 

Degrees are awarded upon satisfactory completion 
of a course of advanced study, of supervised and 
independent research, and of practical experience in 
textile mills. Normally 2 years are required for 
the master’s degree and 2 years more for the 
doctorate. During each summer quarter the stu- 
dents are employed in the mills of member companies 
or allied industries. ‘This is a required part of the 
curriculum. 

For admission, an applicant must have a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited institution. It is stated 
that, in general, students who have majored in 
chemistry, physics, or engineering will be best 
prepared for work at the institute. Presently, not 
more than 15 new students will be admitted to 
the institute each year and will be granted fellow- 
ships which will enable them to devote full time to 
their studies. Scholarships, personality, and apti- 
tude are given careful consideration in the selection 
of candidates. 

The idea that industrial research should be 
integrated with education in the principles and 
techniques of research is nearly as old as industrial 
research. It has found expression in several ways: 
Graduate fellowships at universities, supported by 
industry; research foundations at various univer- 
sities, some with research and others with training 
as the prime objective; and fellowhsips at research 
institutes where no degrees are granted. 

Complete integration of industrial research and 
education is well illustrated by the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry at Appleton, Wis., which was the first 
to combine within its own organization the functions 
of industrial research and graduate training in 
research. The Institute of Textile Technology is 
set up on the same general pattern. 

At the present time there are 89 members on 
the institute staff. The administrative head is 
President Ward Delaney, formerly assistant director 
of the Institute of Paper Chemistry at Appleton, 
Wis. 
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HE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS has recently 

releasted a study of the relation of income from 
salary or wages to educational attainment.* The 
data relate to incomes for 1939 as reported in the 
1940 Census. The statistics are based on a sample 
of native white and Negro males, 25 to 64 years 
of age, whose income was received almost wholly 
from wages or salary. 


Tendencies 


The statistics show a striking tendency for in- 
creased levels of schooling to be associated with 
higher wage or salary income. The relationship 
holds for both Negro and white men, for both urban 
and rural-nonfarm groups, and for every 5-year 
age group between 25 and 64 years. For example, 
of the native white men who had completed only 
the elementary school of 7 or 8 years, 70.8 percent 
received salaries or wages of less than $1,500 per 
year, but only 32 percent of those who had 4 years 
or more of college received less than $1,500. In 
the income bracket of $2,500 or over were only 1.1 
percent of those with no schooling; 4.8 percent of 
those with only an elementary school education; 
11.3 percent of those who had completed high 
school; and 31.1 percent of those who had had 4 
or more years of college. 

The accompanying table is a condensation of a 
similar table in the Bureau of the Census study. It 
shows a positive correlation between wage or salary 
income and increased level of schooling, for both 
whites and Negroes, at all age levels. The median 
wages or salary for white males with no schooling is 
39 percent of the median for all white males; for 
those having 7 or 8 years of grade school it is 91 
percent; for high-school graduates, 120 percent; and 
for college graduates, 168 percent. Corresponding 
ratios for Negroes (based on a median income for all 
Negroes of $520) are: No schooling, 70 percent; 
7 or 8 years of grade school, 126 percent; high-school 
graduation, 149 percent; and college graduation, 202 
percent. 

The table also clearly demonstrates that maximum 
earning capacity for both Negroes and whites, re- 
gardless of the extent of their education, is reached 
before age 45. 





*Educational Attainment by Wage or Salary Income: 1940. U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Population—Special Reports, Series P-46, 
No. 5. June 18, 1946. p. 8 
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| Educational Attainment and Wage or Salary Income 


Median Wage or Salary Income in 1939 for Native 
White and peg Males 25 to 64 Years Old With 
$1 or More of Wage or Salary Income and Without 
Other Income in 1939, by Years of School Com- 
pleted and Age, for the United States, 1940 

















Years of school completed 
Color and age | Total Grade High College 
None school school 4 or 
7or8 Sea more 
years y years 
NATIVE WHITE 
25 to 64 yearsold_.| 1,217 $473 $1, 104 $1, 454 $2, 046 
25 to 29 years.__- 1,017 407 820 1, 176 1, 567 
30 to 34 years._..} 11,229 471 1,019 11,473 1,998 
35 to 44 years._..| 11,370 1486 11, 228 1 1, 764 12,465 
45 to 54 years__..| 11,349 2503 21, 280 21,875 22,679 
55 to 64 years_..- 1,090 463 1,095 11,711 12,395 
NEGRO 
25 to 64 years old_ 520 365 656 775 1,047 
25 to 29 years..-- 448 316 522 689 882 
30 to 34 years___- 1527 348 633 770 1,000 
35 to 44 years__._ 1 580 3387 1711 1 856 11,157 
45 to 54 years___- 1541 1 373 2732 2902 31,201 
55 to 64 years.._. 480 364 1 682 1 787 11, 103 














1 Above median for entire group. 
3 Maximum value of median. 


Caution in Interpretation 


One must be careful not to jump at the conclusion 
from these statistics that “education pays” or that 
“schooling increases one’s earning power.” ‘The 
data do not permit an inference with reference to 
the amount the eighth-grade graduates would have 
earned if they had completed college, or the amount 
the college graduates would have earned if they had 
continued their education only through the elemen- 
tary school. Without much doubt the economic 
circumstances of the family in which a boy grows 
up are also related to the amount of salary or wages 
he receives as an adult. It has been demonstrated 
many times that economic circumstances are power- 
ful in determining who shall attend ccllege. It 
would be interesting to discover what the average 
earnings are for individuals with different levels of 
schooling who have approximately the same native 
ability and the same kind of family background. 

Few educators today would be willing to rest the 
justification of extended schooling solely on the in- 








crease it may make in the salary or wages received 
by the individual. Nevertheless it is comforting 
to be assured that advanced education is not ac- 
companied by smaller income. As higher education 
becomes more widely distributed among the pop- 
ulation, the differences in earning power that are 
attributable to education alone may be expected 
to decrease. —jJ.D.R. 





Congressional Activities of Interest to Higher 
Education* 


LisTED HERE are resolutions and bills introduced in 
the Eightieth Congress up to February 26, which 
it is believed will be of special interest to the colleges 
and universities. 

Single copies of bills, resolutions, and committee 
reports may usually be obtained from members of 
the Senate or House of Representatives. 

Each resolution and bill is reported by number, 
followed by the name of the Congressman or Senator 
who introduced it. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


(1) To increase permissible earnings or sub- 
sistence allowances under the G. I. Bill of Rights: 
S. 208 (Langer); S. 326 (Pepper); H. R. 133 (Pace); 
H. R. 145 (Scrivner); H. R. 161 (Allen); H. R. 246 
(Kearney); H. R. 772 (Beckworth); H. R. 866 
(Hall); H. R. 870 (Rogers); H. R. 960 (McDonough); 
H. R. 1354 (Smathers); H. R. 1617 (Hedrick). 

(2) To extend G. I. educational benefits to widows 
and orphans of veterans: S. 346 (McFarland); 
H. R. 23 (Beckworth); H. R. 876 (Domengeaux); 
H. R. 1050 (Miller); H. R. 1181 (Teague); H. R. 
1385 (Phillips); H. R. 2105 (Lane); H. R. 2106 
(Rogers). 

(3) To extend the life of the G. I. Bill: H. R. 484 
(Rogers); H. R. 611 (Mills). 

(4) To provide educational benefits for seamen 
of the Merchant Marine: S. 429 (White); H. R. 476 
(Peterson). 

(5) To provide educational benefits for members 
of the WAAC: S. 689 (McCarron); H. R. 528 
(Larcade). 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


S. 81 (Green); S. 170 (McCarron); S. 199 (Aiken); 
S. 472 (Taft); S. Res. 61 (Morse); H. R. 140 (Pace); 
H. R. 156 (Welch); H. R. 1722 (Winstead); H. R 


“Prepared by Henry H. Armsby, Specialist in Engineering 
Education, From time to time he will prepare additional reports 
on this subject. 





1762 (Whitten); H. R. 1803 (Abernathy); H. R. 1870 
(Battle); H. R. 1942 (Landis); H. R. 2033 (Morrison); 
H. Res. 119 (Byrnes). 


Universat Mi1itary TRAINING 


S. 651 (Gurney); S. 652 (Gurney); H. R. 664 
(Brooks); H. R. 1988 (Brooks). 


RESEARCH 


(1) National Science Foundation: §. 525 (Thomas); 
S. 526 (Smith); H. R. 942 (Celler); H. R. 1815 
(Case); H. R. 1830 (Mills); H. R. 1834 (Priest); 
H. R. 2027 (Hays). 

(2) Cancer research: S. 93 (Pepper); H. R. 100 
(Dirksen); H. R. 292 (Rooney); H. R. 780 (Douglas); 
H. R. 977 (Stevenson). 

(3) Dental research: S. 176 (Murray); H. R. 574 
(Harris). 

(4) To make available to American industry and 
business the discoveries of engineers, inventors, 
scientists, and technicians: S. 493 (Fulbright). 


New FEeperAt DEPARTMENT 

To establish a Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Security: S. 140 (Fulbright); S. 712 
(Aiken); H. R. 573 (Harris). 


SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 

(1) To establish a U. S. Foreign Service Academy: 
H. R. 1263 (Ramey); H. R. 1770 (Stockman). 

(2) To establish a Navy Post-Graduate School: 
S. 278 (Gurney); H. R. 1379 (Andrews). 


OTHERS 


To cancel certain loans made under the Student 
War Loan Program administered by the U. &. 
Office of Education: H. R. 1386 (Buck). 





Results of X-Ray Examinations 


X-ray Examinations of 3,974 students, mem- 
bers of the faculty, and employees of Western 
Reserve University last September uncovered 16 
cases of tuberculosis among the students. Of these 
cases, 12 were inactive and 4 were questionable. 
The examination was compulsory for all students in 
the 11 schools and colleges on the campus. 

None of the students found with the infection 
had to leave school, since they were a hazard neither 
to themselves, nor to their associates. However, they 
were subject to periodical reexamination, the inactive 
cases every 6 months and the questionable cases 
every 3 months. 
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Conference Workshop in Elementary Science 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education, will conduct a con- 
ference workshop in elementary school science on 
the Stanford University campus from July 7 to 12. 
The workshop is intended to assist elementary 
teachers in acquiring science information as well as 
to provide opportunity for consideration of methods 
of instruction. 





New Insurance for College Staff Announced 


A new TyPE of life insurance known as Collective 
Level Insurance, for both academic and nonaca- 
demic staff members of institutions of higher learning, 
has been announced by the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America. The new plan of 
this nonprofit association is designed to assist col- 
leges in meeting the increasing competition of indus- 
try by providing greater economic security for per- 
sonnel. The new type of insurance was especially 
created for colleges without funded retirement plans 
in order to protect both colleges and staff members’ 
families against the financial emergencies arising on 
the death of a staff member. The plan also helps 
colleges to give some economic security to the large 
groups of nonacademic employees who are frequently 
not covered by regular retirement programs. 

The plan supplies fixed amounts of life insurance 
protection up to age 70 for all participating staff 
members regardless of insurability. It is available 
at the low group rate to colleges establishing partici- 
pating groups of 25 or more persons. ‘The cost to 
the college will vary according to the liberality of 
the plan the college establishes, but it is estimated 
that a modest plan in which the individual pays 
one-half of the premium will cost the college about 
one-fifth of 1 percent of its salary budget for the 
individuals covered. A generous plan providing 
large life insurance benefits for which the college 
pays the entire cost will rarely amount to more than 
2 percent of the salary budget. 


Ten-Hour Language Courses for Freshmen 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY announced last fall that 
freshmen would spend 10 hours weekly on the lan- 
guage courses, instead of the usual 3 to 5 hours. A 
University officigl stated that “Conversational 
facility and reading and writing competence in lan- 


guage is so important in the postwar world that twice 


as much time as previously must be devoted to lan- 
guage instruction.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 

From U. S. Office of Education 

Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 

Section Two, U. S. Office of Education, 1946. Wash- 

ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 

185 p. 25 cents. 


Report of the activities of the U. S. Office of Education for the 
year ended June 30, 1946, 


Practical Nursing. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. 144 p. (Misc. No. 8) 
55 cents. 

An analysis of the practical nurse occupation with suggestions 
for the organization of training programs. This comprehensive 
study was made by a committee of 17 persons. 

From Other Government Agencies 

The Universities of Mexico, by Theodore Apstein. 
Washington, Pan American Union, 1946. Higher 
Education in Latin America, Vol. 5, Parts I and II. 
336 p. mimeo. 75 cents for the set of two parts. 


Following a discussion of the historical background of higher 
education in Mexico, Part I includes a detailed description of the 
National Autonomous University of Mexico and briefer statements 
concerning the other institutions of higher learning in Mexico 
City. Part II describes the 14 universities in the State capitals. 


Non-Government Publications 
Pamphlets 
College Women Are Needed in Library Service, by 
The Library School, New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 3-page 
folder. 


Describes library service as a profession. 
required for librarianship. 


Indicates training 


Dentistry as a Professional Career, by Harlan H. 
Horner. Chicago, Council on Dental Education of 
the American Dental Association, 1946. 2d edition. 
68 p. 

A brochure for the use of guidance officers and prospective 
dental students. Includes a discussion of dental backgrounds, 
dental education, dental practice, and auxiliary agencies in 
dentistry. 
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The Best and the Worst Teachers of Engineering, 
by H. H. Remmers, K. S. Davenport, and A. A. 
Porter. Lafayette, Ind., Purdue University, 1946. 
Purdue University, The Division of Educational 
Reference, Studies in Higher Education LVII. 20 p. 
35 cents. 


+ 

Each of more than 500 engineers, using the Purdue Rating 
Scale for Instructors, rated his best and his worst teacher of 
Engineering. ‘The pamphlet reports the results. 


Harvard University: The President's Report, 1946. 
Cambridge, Mass., The University, 1947. 29 p. 

Annual report for the calendar year 1946 to the Board of 
Overseers of the University. Contains brief discussions of some 
current educational questions as well as developments within the 
University. 


The Richmond Area University Center. Rich- 
mond Area University Center, 914 Capitol Street, 
Richmond, Va., 1947. 6p. (The University Cen- 
ter Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1, 1947.) 


A brief statement of the organization and purpose of the center, 
how it operates, and what it hopes to accomplish. 


Reports of the Chicago Student Conference, Decem- 
ber 28 to 30, 1946, Held at the University of Chicago, 
by the National Continuation Committee of the 
Conference. The Committee, 5706 University Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill., 1946. 23 p. processed. 

The purpose of the conference was to discuss the formation of 
a national student organization in the United States. The re- 
ports serve as instructions to the National Continuation Com- 


mittee in drafting a constitution and a platform which will be 
discussed at a convention this summer. 


Unfinished Business: Minnesota’s Needs in Higher 
Education, by the State-Wide Committee on High- 
er Education; Dean M. Schweichard, Commissioner 
of Education and Chairman ofthe Committee. 16 p. 
May be obtained from the State Commissioner of 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Report of a year of study by a committee representing all the 
institutions and agencies concerned with education beyond the 
high-school level in Minnesota. Sets forth recommendations for 


both the current emergency period and the long-time development 
of higher education in Minnesota. 


Books 


Education and World Tragedy, by Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1946. 178 p. 

The Rushton Lectures delivered at Birmingham, Ala., April 


1946. In the light of the situation confronting the world today 
the author suggests a reorientation of college studies and advocates 
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a new program for the graduate-school training of college pro. 
fessors. A most stimulating and suggestive book on higher 
education. 


Terminal Education in the Junior College, by Phebe 
Ward, New York, Harper & Bros., 1947. 282 p. 
$2.50. 


Reports the continuation phase of the special study of terminal 
education initiated by the American Association of Junior Colleges 
in 1940. Part I, on Principles of Terminal Education, contains an 
introduction and chapters on “The Philosophy of Terminal 
Education,” “The Development of Terminal Education,” and 
“Personnel Services for Terminal Students.” Part II, consisting 
of nine chapters, reports studies carried on in each of nine different 
cooperating institutions. 





Meetings Announced 


SouTHERN AssoOcIATION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
sity Business Orricers, Gulf Park College, 
Gulfport, Miss., April 18 and 19, 1947. 

EpucaTionaL Buyers Association, Hotel Fonte- 
nelle, Omaha, Nebr., April 30 and May 1-3, 1947. 

AMERICAN CoUNCIL oN EDUCATION, 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 2 and 3, 1947. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL Scuoo ts, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl., June 23-25, 1947. 

American AtumNniI Councit, French Lick, Ind., 
July 9-12, 1947. 
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